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THE BOUQUET.’ 
«7 have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 


== 





ce rs. <a 
THE DEAD Of THE WRECK. 
—- 
BY WILLIAM L. STONE. 





(Concluded from our last.) 

The island of Anticosti, situated in the Gulf of the St. 
Lawrence, is thirty miles broad, and a hundsed and thirty 
miles long. It is uninhabited. The land, low and 
swampy, is covered with pines almost to the water’s edge, 
adding a deeper gloom to its desolation. But it was 
known that a paternal government had established a pro- 
vision post upon this desert and dangerous shore, for the 
relief of those who were shipwrecked, and that the house 
could be but a few miles from the spot where we had 
landed. Our first business, therefore, was to seek out this 
solitary, though friendly habitation; for the sufferings of 
all were extreme, and the female companions of our dis- 
tress, feebly clasping their perishing children to their 
bosoms, were sinking down in utter exhaustion. 

Alas! we found the agency house deserted, cold, un- 
provided, comfortless! It was evident that winter was 
already setting in, and the snow began to drive through 
the air in clouds of hard, minute, cutting particles, as is 
usual in high northern latitudes. The agent, unfaithful 
to his trust, must.have deserted his post, been lost by 
accident, or cut off by design. In either event, the case 
was equally distressing to us; and our hearts sunk at the 
prospect. Nor, in the bitterness of our disappointment, 
did the rebellious thought arise alone in my bosom, that 
the fate of those who had gone over with the wreck would 
have been more welcome to us all than to have been 
brought here thus to perish by hunger and cold. Even 
now, at the present moment, it seemed as though our 
condition was sufficiently deplorable for human endurance; 
but the intruding thought of the extremities to which the 
hapless sufferers might be driven froze up the blood with 
recoiling horror, ere it could rush back to the heatt. But 


_ hopewhich has been so beautifully likened to the icicle 


that melts even in the ray in which it glitters—hope, the 
first fruit of happiness and the only medicine of the mi- 
serable, stepped in to cheer our drooping spirits, and 
whispered that she had weathered a thousand storms. 

Some common cooking utensils were discovered, toge- 
ther with a pile of wood, collected by the absent agent, 
in part preparation for the winter. By putting ourselves 
on a short allowance, the little stock of provisions which 
we had secured would suffice for a few weeks; and it was 
hardly possible that a sail would not appear in some 
direction, which might by signals be called to our relief. 
Other means of escape might be presented. Possibly, too, 
the agent might return. Or—but all was enshrouded in 
fearful uncertainty; and as the unwelcome thought of 
what our condition might be again stole over the unhappy 
group, every countenance drooped, and a deeper cloud 
of gloom darkened every brow. 

The first day was exhausted in making such temporary 
arrangements as seemed best calculated to mitigate our 
misery, rather than to render it tolerable. On the day 


following, we determined to establish a look-out, to descry, 
if possible, the sail of any ship that might yet be labour- 
ing in this dangerous region. But the precaution was 
vain. The snow continued to drive in clouds through the 
atmosphere, rendering it impossible te discern objects at 
any considerable distance. The floating fragments of ice 
had increased in the northern channel, and reached the 
southern, extending in the direction of Gaspé, and yet 
further down the gulf towards the Magdalen Islands, 
beyond the bounds of our contracted vision ; and the 
sense of our perilous and solitary ‘condition was again 
quickened by the appalling fact, that, in our anxiety about 
other matters of more immediate urgency, when cast 
ashore, we had neglected to haul up and secure our boat. 
During the night it had been crushed by the heavy driving 
masses of ice into a thousand pieces. Thus early vanished 
our only hope of relief and rescue, save by succour from 
abroad. Day followed day, and long and dreary were the 
nights that intervened, and yet there was no apparent pros- 
pect of relief. The heavens continued obseured by the snow, 
which, as the wind rose again into a tempest, was driven 
furiously along, curling in pillowy wreaths among the tall 
pines, whose dark branches, waving in thegale, creaked and 
moaned in hollow murmur, like spirits in the air bewailing 
our hapless fate, in anticipation of the last sad and now 
rapidly approaching catastrophe. The cold increased to 
such intensity without, that our hardiést seamen were un- 
able to sustain their watch, in which fruitless service two 
brave and faithful fellows were found stiffened and lifeless 
at their posts. Having no means of digging graves, their 
remains were cast into the deep, and the tears of the sur- 
vivors froze as they trickled upon their hardy, though 
sun-burnt cheeks, ere they had time to wipe them away. 
Thus *‘environed with a wilderness of sea ;” the 
wind for many days sweeping down from the Arctic 
regions through the northern arm of the Gulf’; the 
ice accumulating, instead: of being bore down by the 
tides, and the passage through the straits of Belleisle 
choked up; our provisions reduced to a few scanty rem- 
nants ; our health, strength, courage, and fortitude fail- 
ing; thinly clad; and the fine particles of snow sifting 
and driving through every crevice of our inadequate and 
cheerless shelter, benumbing us with gold, ag the sand 
which is borne on the wings of the simoon, to spread 
terror and desolation among the habijations of Egypt, 
suffocates with heat,—despair began at length ‘to strike 
deep furrows on the brain.” But for days we yet strug- 
gled with our misery; still clinging to'the hope, weak 
and attenuated as it was, of succour. Sometimes, indeed, 
the gleam, as of a distant sail, caught adesponding eye, 
just to kindle a hasty spark of joy. But it continued only 
for an instant, when the prospect became aé dreary and 
dismal as before. In most cases, the illusion proved to be 
only the breaking of a wave upon a mound of ice, or the 
dashing of the snow-white foam upon a naked rock. 
Additional poignancy and bitterness were imparted to 
our sufferings by the presence of the females under our 
charge, draining with us the cup of misery to its very 
dregs. The pleadings, the imploring locke, the eloquent 
silence of woman in distress, who, unmoved, can behold ? 
But never were the divine attributes of the sex more con- 





spicuously displayed, Of fortitutle in the midst of dan. 
ger, resolution in the hour of peril, patient endurance of 


the most exquisite sufferings, and uncomplaining submis- 
sion in the moment of utter and hopeless despair, it was 
woman—noble, gen » disinterested woman— who 
throughout this long period of incessant and aggravated 
disaster, amidst scenes of suffering and woe which vould 
require the glowing pen of Maturin and the tender pathos 
of Mackenzie to describe, set us the highest, the noblest, 
the brightest examples. 

In a former part of my narrative, which, like the land- 
scape of the valley of the shadow of death, as sketched by 
the imaginary pilgrim of Bunyan, presents not a ray of 
light, and across which not a solitary sunbeam glances to 
cheer the path, or soften the gloom, I mentioned the un- 
happy female companions of our voyage, consisting of a 
lady, her child, and her maid, and a woman in humbler 
life with her two children. This latter was a young Scotch 
woman, who, a few years before, becoming enamoured of 
the red coat and fine manly proportions of one of his 
Majesty’s recruiting sergeants, had exchanged the hum- 
drum and never-varying melody of the spinning wheel, 
for the brisker and more animating sounds of the fife and 
the bugle. Being ordered upon foreign service, her huse 
band had died in garrison at Quebec, and she was return. 
ing with her bairns to the ingle of her father’s cottage, 
some leagues north of the Tweed. Her health was im- 
paired when she embarked. She had loved her bonnie 
soldier, and grief at his loss had eaten into her soul, while 
the hand of care had pressed heavily upon her brow. But 
her sufferings here were of shorter duration than were those 
of most of us. Her strength soon gave way, and her spirit 
broke beneath the weight of her distress. One of her chil- 
dren died from cold and exposure soon after our ship. 
wreck. The other was evidently near its end; and the 
mind of the mother, wandering for a time, was soon lost, 
and she sank into a deep melancholy and mental imbeci- 
lity, moody, lonely, yet not alone, and scarcely giving 
evidence of life, save by the ‘stifled groan of inward 
sorrow,” which, at long intervals, half escaped as it were 
to die away upon her ashy lips. She was aroused from 
her lethargy, for a few hours, by the death of her remain- 
ing child, which was found lifeless at her side on one of 
the many dreary mornings that were allowed, by an in- 
scrutable Providence, to dawn upon us. She refused, 
however, to deliver it up, or to believe it dead; it was 
only frozen, she said, to sleep. ‘* Na, na,” she would 
exclaim, ‘‘ ye shall na do siccan a wicked thing as give 
my puir bairn to the fishes in the salt loch.” And then 
she would fondle it in her arms, covering it with kisses, 
and pressing its stiffened form to her own cold and ema- 
ciated bosom. She would sing to it a hundred inco- 
herent catches of nursery songs and ballads, mingling 
every thing in strange and wild confusion, until the minds 
of those who were present, without power to assist, sick- 
ened at the sight, and almost forgot their own 
At last the dreadful reality seemed to flash upon the poor 
maniac’s mind; she uttered 9 wild and piercing shriek, 
and sank back upon her rude resting placs. The last 
attenuated thread of existence broke, and she expired 
clasping the cold corpse of her infant to her bosom with 
convulsive energy. 

The child of the lady, together with her maid, was like. 








wise soon numbered with the dead. The blows that 
deprived her of these remaining sources of comfort came 
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in quick succession. They were heavy, it is true; ‘but 
death began to be looked upon as a friend from whom 
only relief could be expected, and they were borne with 


most possible extent of human suffering. Our provisions 
had for some time been reduced to rations of a mere mor- 
seladay. A winter of such severity had not been known 


a martyr’s fortitude. Not a murmur escaped the mother’s | for nearly half a century; never since the memorable 
unrepining lips. On returning from depositing in our 1780. The Gulf continued choked with ice, driving in 


place of sepulture, the deep, deep sea, the remains of the 
beautiful little being that had prattled upon her knee, 
and clung so sweetly to her bosom but a few weeks before, 
we found the mother exactly in the spot where we had 
left her, sitting against the wall, helpless, destitute, hope- 
less; for with us all it might now be said that hope’s last 
ray was extinguished. But, 
“ Hers was the still agony 

Which works unseen and silently ; 

Which flows in anguish deep and chill, 

Like the stream beneath an ice-bound rill.” 


Every possible attention was paid to her, as was the 
case with the other females. Even the coarsest sailors, 
laying aside their rudeness, and forgetting their passions, 
in the dread of their own desolation, had in every instance 
vied with each other in showing kindness and attention, 
apparently without one selfish act or thought, to the 
female companions of our misery. 

Mrs. Starling, for that was her name, was a beautiful 
woman, of a family moving in the genteel circles of Edin- 
burgh. She had married a gentleman, holding an official 
situation in the colonies, in 1822, and was returning to 
spend a winter of happiness under her paternal roof 
in the Scottish capital, where her husband, to whom 
she was devotedly attached, was to join her in the 
spring. But what a sad and melancholy alteration 
in her appearance within the few sbort weeks— 
short, though weeks were by misery lengthened into 
years—of our acquaintance. How firm and elastic 
her step, when in Quebec she sprang up the side, and 
leaped gaily upon the deck of the Granicus, her eyes 
sparkling with animation as she proudly threw from her 
long silken eye-lashes the starting tear, which rose and 
glistened in liquid light after the parting embrace with 
her husband. Her hair, black, glossy, and luxuriant, 
was parted in front, displaying, between the clustering 
ringlets, a beautiful, well-formed forehead, evidently the 
chosen seat of elevated, noble, and generous thought. 
Her features were regular, and on her cheeks the rose and 
lily were sweetly blended. Her form was rather above 
the ordinary size, but étill disclosed the outlines of true 
and graceful proportion. Now, alas, how changed! That 
eye, so bright, glazed with blinding tears; the bloom 
upon her cheek faded and-gone; her spirit crushed ; and 
the whole frame prostrated by grief, and bodily and 
mental anguish—there she sat, a blighted flower, a beau- 
tiful ruin in the silent, uncomplaining agony of woe. 
But her sufferings were fast drawing to an end. The 
wind howled hoarsely and dismally around as the brief 
day closed again upon us, driving the snow furiously on- 
ward, piling it up in heaps and ridges of enormous depth, 
and startling us by the occasional crash of a towering pine, 
breaking when it éoufd bend before the storm no longer. 
The snow continued sifting through the apertures of our 
habitation, often covering us during the night to the 
depth of several inches. On looking around, when another 
wearisome day had dawned, it was perceived that the 
subdued spirit of Mrs. Starling had passed away amid 
the tempest to a more genial clime. Her lips and eyes 
were closed; and her fine though sunken countenance 


| huge masses like floes or islands, or in lesser fragments, 


before the winds and tides, rendering navigation exceed- 
ingly difficult and perilous, if not impossible. Owing to 
frugality, the fuel, which we found ready provided, was 
not yet exhausted; but, as every thing perishable must 
have an end, the last biscuit had at length been soaked in 
snow water, and distributed. It was greedily swallowed ; 
but how awful was the succeeding moment of reflection ! 
We had ali foreseen this tcrrible event; yet even those 
who thought and felt themselves prepared for its arrival 
showed but too plainly that they had unconsciously been 
cherishing a feeble, distant ray of hope. But there was no 
room to cherish it longer. It was finally extinguished. 
Hope herself was dead. 

Thus for two days more we were without food; twelve 
living men; gloomy and silent; with brows dejected, 
scarcely daring to look at each other. 

I had read of the anthropophagi of the ancients and 
moderns, but never believed that such monsters had 
existed. The improbable stories upon the subject I be- 
lieved to have their origin in the fears only of some nar- 
rators, and in the distempered imaginations of others. I 
had rejected all tales of cannibalism as equally apocryphal 
with the fabulous histories of the Lamiz, the Syrens, and 
Cyclops. Although superstition might build altars and 
grace them with hecatombs of human victims, yet I could 
not believe that even the idolatrous priest could eat of the 
sacrifice, gr slake his thirst with the blood. And to what- 
ever extremes others might be driven in the last stage of 
hunger, it had been my firm resolution and belief, that 
never, no never, not even in the keenest anguish of star. 
vation, while a spark of reason was left, could I commit 
an act so barbarous and revolting as to prey upon my 
own species. But whatever might be my own feelings, or 
my actions, in these untried circumstances, the fearful cer- 
tainty, that, unless within another. day the ice should be 
removed and a friendly sail come to our assistance, the 
last dreadful resort for food would be proposed, began to 
suggest itself, though I strove with all my might to banish 
the oft-intruding thought. There were indications, too, 
that I was not the first to struggle against the horrid idea; 
“The brows of men, by the despairing light, 

Wore an unearthly aspect ;” 


their eyes glared wildly upon each other with fierce de- 
moniac.looks. Their teeth and hands were often clenched 
convulsively, and they would sit for a long time fixed as 
statues, their haggard countenances bent sullenly upon 
the earth, e in their hammocks would groan, and 
gnaw the wood, and chew their wretched covering. Some 
began to rave and curse, while a few, submissive, gloomy, 
and silent, sank down in immovable and unutterable 
despair. One or two became delirious and frantic, their 
piercing muniac cries evincing the keenest suffering of 
body and mind. And some were still glaring upon each 
other with fixed, dead, unrelenting eyes. At last the 
dreadful proposition was made and assented to. 

But who could raise the knife for the sacrifice! Again 
there was a pause.of a whole day, rendered fearfully dis- 
tressing by the mingled prayers of some, the wailings of 
others, and the increasing howl and half. inarticulate blas- 





was as cold and white as the snow that had drifted upon 
her bosom. The bridal ring upon her finger bore the | 
initials of herself and husband, with the date of their mar- 
riage, and in her right hand was clasped a golden locket, 
containing the miniature of him whese image was present 
till her eyes were fixed in death. 

Several days passed on, and although our trials from | 
cold and hunger, and almost every species of deprivation, 
became hourly more and more intense, yet our lives 
seemed to be miraculously preserved, as if to test the ut- 
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phemy and horrible laughter of those whom hunger had 
bereft of their reason. It was hoped that some one 
would die. But no! There seemed. equal tenacity in 
all our lives, and almost an equal power of enduring 
bodily pain and mental torture, 

But resistance was no longer possible. The resolution 
had been formed; the lot was cast, and the victim bared 
his neck without a murmur. Having been confined to 


scanty covering, to avoid beholding the horrid spectacle, 
1t was done; and a still more revolting scene ensued, 
Hunger had goaded on my wretched companions to mad. 
nesse Reason had left her seat, and mere animal passion 
and appetite, unrestrained either by shame or remorse, 
reigned with uncontrolled dominion. A repugnance more 
powerful even than the calls of hunger prevented me 
from participating in the unnatural banquet. In addition 
to this repugnance, I was unable to rise from my situa. 
tion, even had I been inclined to partake of the repast. 
I must draw a veil over the dreadful procedure. It ig 
horrible enough to say that the meal was partaken. Nay, 
some of those whose brains were on fire, commenced the 
loathsome repast, before the blood was cool, or the flesh 
had yet ceased to quiver with the convulsive movements 
of death. 
The meal was ended, but not the agony. Some shud. 
dered with horror at the thought of what they had done; 
** Some lay down, . 

And hid their eyes, and wept; and some did rest 

Their chins upon their clenched hands, and smiled ; 

And others hurried to and fro, and fed 

Their funeral piles with fuel, and look’d up 

With mad disquietude on the dull sky; 

* @¢ © #  andthen again 

With curses cast them down upon the dust.” 


Indeed so long had these wretched men gone without 
sustenance that they had no power of restraint left, and 
they had partaken of the half-roasted flesh to a surfeit. 
The certain consequences ensued, and there was no medi« 
cal relief. Oh, the unutterable, the indescribable horrors 
of the dreadful scene that followed! Seized with unlooked- 
for pains, ere many hours all were groaning, and writhing, 
and shrieking with racking tortures and appalling cone 
vulsions. Some rushed out wildly into the howling tem. 
pest, and perished in the snow-fields. Others sank down 
and expired in the most excruciating agony. And the 
morning of another day found in me the only living being 
upon this dread island. All were dead—dead—dead !, 
And I, too, must speedily be numbered among them. 

But still, although the fire was lost for want of -fuel, 
which it wag beyond my power to supply, and the vitat 
spark which yet warmed a small region around my heart. 
I knew must soon be extinguished, and although the 
powers of reflection were in a measure benumbed, in com. 
mon with the members.of the body, yet the love of life, 
that tenacious principle which survives when all rational, 
motives for its. continuance have ceased, was unsubdued » 
and the strange unaccountable anomaly. existed, that: 
almost at the instant [ was praying my God to release me 
from my sufferings, I was unconsciously, perhaps instince, 
tively, using means to prolong them. Most providentially 
I had saved from the wreck, in. my trunk, a large vial of; 
the balsam which exudes like tear-drops from the. litte; 
blisters upon the bark of the fir tree, and having acci- 
dentally tasted of this medicine, when using it for another 
purpose, I found it. gave,temporary relief. It allayed the 
‘gnawing of the stomach, and soothed its irritation. Itis 
to the grateful effects of this cordial, perhaps, that I was 
spared a participation in the horrid transaction which 
have but partially disclosed. To the same.cause must be 
attributed the extension of my: life to. another day, with 
strength and reason gufficient to enable me to trace, with; 
a pencil, an outline of this most extraordinary tale of 
human suffering, in a place where death will soon be left 
to revel undisturbed, in the midst of his own desolation. 


The vial is nearly empty, my sands are running swiftly- 
It is difficult to rouse my mind to think, or my hand to 
trace, even the few last words of parting to my beloved 
mother, to my affectionate sisters, to © © *, My eyes 
swim, and the blood is- creeping with an icy coldness 
around my heart. A sensation, like an incubus, is 
coming upon me, and stilling the pulses of my life. My 
heart throbs chill, and»faintly. Farewell, my dear mo- 





my hammock for some time by frozen limbs, I now 


turned my face to the wall, and hid my head in the’ 


ther, my sisters, my Ada, fare thee ——- 
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QUARTETT, BY EISENHOFER. 


—_— 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


i 
[FROM THE SPECTATOR. ] 





Fisenhofer has considerable reputation in Germany as a composer of vocal music, which in its structure and character somewhat resembles our glee. The following 
Quartett, which we have selected, in part, on account of its brevity, is a pleasing specimen of part-writing; and, like our glee, should be sung without accompaniment. We 
believe it has not yet appeared in an English dress. 
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THE MIRTH OF DESPAIR. 
—_— 


In halls of jocund revelry, 
The mask of joy I'll bear, 

And Pleasure’s self shall envy me 
The mirth of my despair.” 


Mirth has no mirth like that of thine, Despair! 

Nor joy a smile like smiles in mockery worn, 

And with the toilet’s bravery put on, 

To mask the desolating form of Care:— 

No!—Mirth has no mirth like that assumed for show, 

To banish sighs, and check the rising tear, 

And still gay Pleasure’s votary appear 

What time the soul is whelmed in deepest woe !—— 

And many a lovely one is seen to grace, 

And lend her lustre to the festive scene, 

The while pale Misery, that kills unseen, 

Its vietim hurries to the darksome place, 

** The place appointed for all living” made, 

And Beauty timeless numbers with the dead! 
Liverpool. G. 





SONNET. 
-_—_ 
“ The proper study ot mankind is man,”— 
So Pope once sung ; authority, allowed, 
To which posterity has willing bowed; 
And yet is heard the proudly-flowing strain.—= 
But sealed, to me, be aye the book of crime, 
And, holy Nature! thou, take thou my vow, 
And let me from the lofty mountain's brow, 
Or lowly valley, view thy face sublime: 
Or where the winding waters peaceful glide; 
By mossy cave, or, rapt in woodland scene, 
What time resplendant shines night’s virgin queen; 
Or where majestic rolls the ocean tide:— 
For thine, blest Nature! thine the page sublime, 
Undimm'd of tears; and, ah! unstained by crime! 
Liverpool. G. 
FRAGMENT. 
—_ 
Still time rolls on—and all our joys take flight, 
Gay dreams of eve that vanish with the light. 
Youth, manhood, age, together form the span 
The brief existence of short-sighted man. 
Whose youth in follies various is spent, 
His manhood on “ the things of life” is bent. 
Age comes at last—infirmity besets, 
He dies ‘midst keen remorse and vain regrets.— 
Why does he not the present moment snatch, 
Seize on the current hour to despatch 
The business of Eterrity ?—His health, 
His life is wasted in pursuit of wealth. 
Ambition's tow’ring hopes his soul detain, 
Or pleasure's filmy joys that end in pain, 
Still does he journey in the beaten road, 
Nor can he spare an hour to seek his God. 
Fool? grasp the precious miuutes as they pass; 
Time shakes the sand remaining in thy glass, 
Thy little life grows less. —Wilt thou endure 
Nor “make thy calling and eleetion sure?” 
While yet thou may’st—declde—the choice is given— 
How canst thou hesitate ?—-'twixt hell and heaven, 


Liverpool, Oct. 4, 1830. T. A 











PRECEPTS OF FRIENDSHIP, 
BY WM. ROSCOE, ESQ. 
oe 
(From the Remembrance.) 


When Friendship’s truth by time is told, 
(As fire declares the worth of gold,) 
Be every dark suspicion o'er, 

And once believing, doubt no more; 
For happier he whose open soul 

In conscious truth disdains control, 
Who scorns a coward doubt to know, 
Nor till he feels it fears the blow, 
Than he whose spirit pictures still 
Each possibility of ill, 

In every path beholds a snare, 

In every smile sees daggers glare, 
Each hour some lurking danger bring, 
And every flower conceal a sting. 


If, highly favour'd, thou shouldst find 
The treasure of a kindred mind, 
Confess its value, and refrain 
From aught that gives thy friend a pain: 
Small sparks awake the spreading flame, 
And drops successive from the stream, 
And trivial slights, if thou repeat, 

May change affection into hate. 
Ungenerous! who their wit to prove, 
Presume upon along-tried love; 

The venom'd shaft of satire bend, 

To point its keenness at a friend, 

Secure that, though it touch his heart, 
He never shall resent the smart. 

Ah! think, from thee he hopes to find 
Affection warm and cqndour kind; 
Hopes thou with partial eyes may’st see 
Fach weakness, known alone by thee: 
And canst thou urge the ungenerous jest 
That wrings his uncomplaining breast, 
Yet hope in future hours to share 

With him thy fated weight of care, 
Breathe the warm sentiment, and prove 
The sweets of unabated love? . 


Freed from those scenes of mixed resort 
Where heedless folly holds her court, 
Whefe giddy mirth for wit takes place, 
And for sincerity grimace; 

Freed too from Flattery’s nauseous strain, 
That charms the weak and wins the vain; 
How sweet in Friendship’s arms to rest, 
And fearless open all the breast ! 

Ah! lovelier far the vernal dawn 

When dew-drops sparkle o'er the lawn, 
The splendour of meridian skies 

When hush’d in sleep the landscape lies, 
And not a breath, and not a sound, 
Disturbs the deep repose around; 

More pleasing far the hour of night, 
When Cynthia pours her silver light, 
‘Whose softened radiance broad and still, 
Rests motionless upon the hill; 

If on the roving steps attend— 

In fond society—a friend. 








THE PUBLICAN’S LAMENT. 
—- 
(From the Manchester Guardian.) 
Arise! oh plaintive muse; bewail 
My lot, and draw forth pity’s tear; 
For ale and beer there is no sale, 
There’s nought but mischief brewing hére; 
Hard is my fate, so much I ail, 
I shall be drawn soon on by bier. 


Pm low in spirits, ery and whine, 

*Cause wine and spirits lay on hand, 
I walk home every day to dine, 

My casks are set down when they land, 
My liquor runs, then who'll define, 

Why the trade itself should stand? 


No buyers ever do pass by, 
What customers I have, complain; 
I'm pained to think that I should try 
My best to please them, yet in vain; 
But this they ridicule, and cry 
You are not hurt, tis all sham pain. . 


Ihave of port, and good old hock, 

Much as a port or dock would hold ; 
My stéilages are firm as rock, 

Still ages perhaps will on have roll’d 
Before this wet, and heavy stock, 

Of heavy wet will e’er be sold. 


The Times are such in this sad era, 
My wife I can’t maintain so well; 
Though I'm allowed to buy Madeira, . 
My dear ah! still I must not sel; 
The people say my goods too dear are, 
They are not high, my vaults can tell, 


I've got some prime good Holland gin, 
Allow they cry, ’tis but a trap, 

But I don’t wish to take folks in, 
Although I keep an Jan and Tap; 

Their favour cordially I'd win, 
Then cordials they will buy mayhap. 


The effects caused by your fluids, are 
(A man sajd to me in my vault), 

Just the same as jluor spar, 
Because, says he, it is assault :# 

Thus barl’rous people in my bar, 
Are daily finding out a fault, 


I’ve many a butt and tun of wine, 
Which none will give a but-ton for, 

Though both my red and white are fine, 
I sell for ready money ; or, 

If trusting them were my design, 
Then trust me nothing they’d abhor. 


Hogs-head is worse than the head of pig ; 

Ine’er welgh wine,—folks like wine whey: 
I have of rum some puncheons big, 

Rum punch is much more liked they say: 
I'll pipe no more, for dash my wig, 

My tears won't drive one tierce away. 





* Query, whether Assault or a Salt ?—Printer’s Devil. 








GOD’S JUDGMENT ON A BISHOP. 
—— 
(From Southey’s Works. 


Here followeth the History of HaTTo, Archbishop 
of Mentz. 

It happened in the year 914, that there was an exceeding 
great famine in Germany, at what time Otho surnamed 
the Great was Emperor, and one Hatto once Abbot of 
Fulda was Archbishop of Mentz, of the Bishops after 
Crescens and Crescentius the two and thirtieth, of the Arch- 
bishops after St. Bonafacius the thirteenth. This Hatto 
in the time of this great famine afore-mentioned, when 
he saw the poor people of the country exceedingly op- 
pressed with famine, assembled a great company of them 
— into a barne, and like a most accursed and mer- 
cilesse caitiffe burnt up those poor innocent souls, that were 
sofar from doubting any such matter, that they rather 
hoped to receive some comfort and relief at his hands. 
The reason that moved the prelate to commit that execrable 
impiety, was because he thought the famine would the 
sooner cease, if those unprofitable beggars that consumed 
more bread than they were worthy to-eat, were despatched 
out of the world. For he said that those poor folks were 
like to mice, that were good for nothing but to devour 
corn. But God Almighty, the just avenger of the poor 





folks’ quarrel, did not long suffer this hainous tyranny, this 
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ost detestable fact, to go unpunished. For he mustered 
up an army of mice against the Archbishop, and sent 
them to persecute him as his furious alastors, so that they 
afflicted him both day and night, and would not suffer 
him to take his rest in any place. Whereupon the prelate 
thiaking that he should be secure from the injury of the mice 
if he were in a certain tower, that standeth in the Rhine 
near to the towne, betook himself unto the said tower as 
to a safe refuge and sanctuary from his enemies, and locked 
himself in. But the innumerable troupes of mice chased 
him continually very eagerly, and swumme unto him upon 
the top of the water to execute the just judgment of God, 
and so at last he was most miserably devoured by those 
sillie creatures ; who pursued him with such bitter hosti- 
lity, that it is recorded they scraped and gnawed out his 
very name from the walls and tapestry wherein it was 
written, after they had so cruelly devoured his body. 
Wherefore the tower wherein he was eaten up by the 
mice is shown to this day, for a perpetual monument to all 
succeeding ages of the barbarous and inhuman tyranny of 
this impious prelate, being situate in a little green island 
in the midst of the Rhine near to the towne of Bing,* and 





For they have swum over the river so deep, 
And they have climb'd the shores so steep, 
And now by thousands up they crawl 
Tothe holes and windows in the wall. 


Down on his knees the Bishop fell, 

And faster and faster his beads did he tell, 

As louder and louder drawing near 

The saw of their teeth without he could hear. 


And in at the windows and in at the door, 

And through the walls by thousands they pour, 

And down from the ceiling and up thro’ the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before, 
From within and without, from above and below, 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 


They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones, 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb 

For they were sent to do judgment on him! 








THE PHILANTHROPIST. 








is commonly called in the German Tongue, the M 
turn.—Coryat’s Crud. p. 571, 572. 


Other authors who record this tale say that the Bishop 


was eaten by rats. ml 


fhe summer and autumn had been so wet 
Thatin winter the corn was growing yet, 
*’Twas a piteous sight to see all round 

The corn lie rotting on the ground. 


Every day the starving poor 

Crowded around Bishop Hatto’s door, 
For he had a plentiful last-year’s store, 
And all the neighbourhood could tell 
His granaries were furnished well. 


At last Bishop Hatto appointed a day 

To quiet the poor without delay, 

He bade them to his great barn repair 

And they should have fvod for the winter there, 


Rejoiced the tidings good to hear 

The poor folk flocked from far and near; 
The great barn was full as it could hold 

Of women and children, and young and old, 


Then when he saw it could hdld no more 
Bishop Hatto he made fast the door, 

And while for mercy on Christ they call 
He set fire to the barn and burnt them all, 


“l’ faith tis an excellent bonfire!” quoth he, 
«* And the country is greatly obliged to me, 
For ridding it in these times forlorn 

Of rats that only consume the corn.” 


So then to his palace returned he, 

And he sat down to supper merrily, 

And he slept that night like an innocent man, 
But Bishop Hatto never slept again. 


In the morning as he entered the hall 
Where his picture hung against the wall, 
A sweat like death all over him came, 

For the rats had eaten it out of the frame. 


As helook’d there came a man from his farm, 
He had a countenance white with alarm, 

«* My Lord, I opened your granaries this morn 
And the rats had eaten all your corn.” 


Another came running presently, 

And he was pale as pale could be, 

«Fly! my Lord Bishop, fly,” quoth he, 

*‘ Ten thousand rats are coming this way, 
The Lord forgive you for yesterday !” 


“ I'll go to my tower in the Rhine,” replied he, 
«Tis the safest place in Germany, 

The wails are high and the shores are steep 
And the tide is strong and the water deep.” 


Bishop Hatto fearfully hastened away 

And he crost the Rhine without delay, 

And reach’d his tower in the Island and barr’d 
All the gates secure and hard. 


He laid him down and closed his eyes ; 

But soon a scream made him arise, 

He started, and saw two eyes of flame 

On his pillow, from whence the screaming came. 


He listen’d and look’d ;—it was only the cat; 
But the Bishop he grew more fearful for that, 
For she sate screaming, mad with fear 

At the army of rats that were drawing near, 





* Hodie Bingen. 


journey from lameness, induced by a disease of one of 


UTILITY OF THE NIGHT ASYLUM FOR THE 
HOUSELESS POOR, 

The subjoined extract from a letter written by the medi- 
cal gentleman who gratuitously attends the Night Asylum, 
in Freemason’s-row, will be perused with interest by those 
who sympathize with their afflicted fellow-creatures, and in- 
terest themselves in mitigating their sufferings. —Edit. Kal. 

EXTRACT CF A LETTER FROM DR, SWEETLOVE. 

S1r,—I shall make no apology for requesting you to 
publish the following observations. It must ever be gra- 
tifying to the Asylum’s patrons for its many advantages, 
to both town and inmates, to be pointed out, as well as 
proving serviceable to its interest with the public. Next 
to the pinching effects of absolute cold and hunger upon 
the destitute, suffering from causes requiring medical 
attention is most general. Nor need we wonder when 
considering how much the ragged poor, debilitated: by 
scanty and irregular food, are exposed to the inclement 
weather, or to numerous sources of infection and disease 
in their wretched dwellings, or other places, prior to ad- 
missicn into the Asylum. I rest upon the fact that, 
since the opening, three weeks ago, between one and two 
hundred cases have been attended to. Many were of a 
severe character, which by being cut short saved the pa- 
tients’ sufferings, and prevented their becoming a burden 
to the parish. It is in thus preventing disease and other 
evils that a main value of the institution consists. This 
arises from its readiness of access at all times, with the 
simple plan upon which every thing is conducted. My 
present object is to illustrate this value by generally 
mentioning a few facts which have come under my care 
as surgeon to the establishment. I may observe, also, 
that the expense is confined to the cost price, or nearly, 
of the drugs and medicine consumed. 

In one of my daily visits, a middle-aged respectable- 
looking widow woman asked my advice. She was on 
her way into Yorkshire, but found herself unable to pro. 
ceed further on foot. She suffered much from viclent 
pains in the head and body, prostration of strength, with 
symptoms of me ever. Herillness was threaten- 
ing, and arose from obstinate constipation with retention 
of urine. In a few hours she was relieved, and next day 
left town. 

At another time I found a man unable to continue his 


his legs. ‘The pain was severe and much reduced his 
strength. From the application of a blister, and other 
speedy and simple means, he was, in a day or two, en- 
abled to go about his business,. 

A third person was threatened with a violent attack of 
inflammatory fever, which active measures averted, 

A fourth, a pregnant woman, was in danger of prema- 
ture labour from similar canses to those of the first case. 
She was relieved and left the town. 

Several times I have been suddenly called to females 


must speedily have been thrown upon the town in a state 
of pauperis and disease, perhaps so to remain fora 
considerable time, had she not obtained relief at the 
precise time it was administered, 

The second, at least, would have been an Infirmary 
patient, at a much greater cost. , 

The third the same, or else a fever patient; if he had 
not ultimately put the parish to the expense of his burial. 

The fourth is particularly gratifying, in preventing, at 
the least, the expense of her lying-in in the Workhouse, 
and her child gaining its setthement amongst us; but 
the presumption is that worse consequences would have 
ensued. 

Further comment is needless ; the facts speak for them- 
selves ; and if these are a few of many advantages de- 
rived from che Asylum within a month trom its opening, 
what noble prospects cheers the eye of the philanthropist 
on contemplating its future progress! It is of all cha- 
rities the most charitable. It looks to no gratification of 
ostentatious or interested feelings, but seeks for misery 
and wretchedness as the proper objects of its bounty, 
whilst it is the most direct and simple in its application. 
What other institution could so properly appropriate 
those words of true comfort to the distressed, “ Kuock, 
and it shall be opened unto you?” 








MISCERLLANIES. 








SINGULAR ESCAPE FROM DEATH. 
(From the Journal of a Nobleman.) 

Two men of the name of Roux, father and son, who 
are still living, and are employed in the Navy Office at 
Toulon, were condemned to death after the evacuation 
of that place by the English, on pretence of having be- 
trayed the interests of France. They were, with 900 
others, ordered to be shot at a place called “ Le Champ 
de Bataille’ Without being made to undergo any 
form of trial, without even having had an opportunity 
of being heard in explanation-of their conduct, they 
were torn from the bosom of their family, and taken to 
the place of execution. When all the intended victims 
were placed in a heap in the middle of the plain, several 
field-pieces loaded with grape shot were brought up close 
to them, as well as a regiment of cavalry and one of in- 
fantry, which were to charge those whom the cannon 
had not wholly destroyed, and finish them. The two 
Roux had been separated from each other, The son, 
fearing lest the first discharge of cannon should not dis- 
ase him with sufficient speed, placed himself as much 
forward as he possibly could, He was so close to the 
battery, that when the guns went off the power of the 
So knocked him down. That instinct which im 
pels mankind to the preservation of life made him feign 
that he was dead when the cavalry were ordered to 
charge. A dragoon gave him a sabre cut which made a 
large though not dangerous wound on his back. The 
infantry came after, and one of the soldiers perceiving 
that young Roux had not ceased to breathe, gave him a 
violent blow on the head with the butt-end of his musket, 
which so completely stunned hii, that he lay for several 
hours senseless on the ground. ‘The slain having been 
left on the Champ de Bataille to be all removed the next 
morning for interment, were soon stripped of their gar: 
ments by the liberated prisoners of the bagnio, and all 
left nearly naked. During the night young Roux gra- 
dually recovered the use of his senses, It was with the 
utmost difficulty that he recalled to memory what had 
occurred. The horrors of the day presented themselves 
at last fully to his mind. He rose to quit if possible this 
scene of death, and it was then that he perceived he was 
naked and covered with blood. He sought to find some 
garments among the dead by whom he was surrounded, 
and in his efforts to take off from the body of one of the 
unfortunate men some clothes which had escaped the 
pillage, he found that life was not extinct inhim. The 
desire of saving a fellow-creature prompted every means 
that could bring timely relief, and they were not used 
in vain. The joy aud surprise of both may be easily 





in actual labour, and have just been able to adopt such 
measures as were necessary to secure the lives of both 
parents and offspring from imminent peril. 

Some surgical cases, as hernia, &c. have becn also 
promptly relieved. 

Numerous are the instances where general fever has 
been removed in its incipient stage, as well as suffer- 
ings from chest affections mitigated. But I do not in- 
tend to dwell upon the mere charity of relieving pain. 
I wish to coniine myself to such facts as eminently prove 
a benefit to ourselves as parishioners. 


conceived when they discovered that they were the father 
and son. ‘They alone had escaped the carnage! It was 
with difficulty they could procure sufficient clothing 
from among the surrounding victims of this act of un- 
heard-of atrocity, in order to withdraw from the horrid 
scene. Fortunately for them, no sentinel had been sta- 
tioned to watch over this field of butchery, and the Roux 
returned without any obstacle to their house. It was 
with the utmost difficulty they obtained access to it. At 
that time of night the afflicted family did not suppose 








Every one must see that the widow, in the first case, 


that they were roused for any other porpone than that of 
furnishing new victims to the blood-thirsty agents of 
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anarchy and destruction, No words could express the 
sefisations of the wife and children on beholding again 
those whose supposed destraction had plunged them into 
grief and despair. The wounds were immediately 
dressed, and before daylight they retired to their country- 
house, situated a few leagues in the interior of Provence, 
where they remained concealed until the “ reign of ter- 
ror” was no more, and the cannibals of the south had 
ceased to have their day. They then returned to Toulon, 
to the amazement of their friends and acquaintances, 
many of whom cou!d not, for a long time, persuade them- 
selves that they were not the ghosts of the two men who 
had been included in the massacre of the Champ de Ba- 
taille. ‘These two men to this day live, esteemed and res- 
pected by their fellow-citizens, & whom the particulars 
of their most fortunate escape are not forgotten. 





MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. 
—<—>~— 
(Extracts from the second Volume.) 


Byron's Account of the Causes which led to his Separa- 
tion from his Wife.—** The chief subject of our conver- 
sation, when alone, was his marriage, and the load of 
obloquy which it had brought upon him. He was most 
anxious to know the worst that had been alleged of his 
conduct ; and as this was our first opportunity of speaking 
together on the subject, I did not hesitate to put his can- 
dour most searchingly to the proof, not only by enume- 
rating the various charges I had heard brought against 
him by others, but by specifying such portions of these 
charges as I had been inclined to think not incredible 
myself. To all this he listened with patience, and 
answered with the most unhesitating frankness, laughing 
to scorn the tales of unmanly outrage related of him, but 
at the same time egeentrsy md that there had been in 
his conduct but too much to blume and regret, and stating 
one or two occasions, during his domestic life, when he 
had been irritated into letting the ‘ breath of bitter words’ 
escape him—words, rather those of the unquiet spirit that 
possessed him than his own, and which he now evidentl 
remembered with a degree of remorse and pain, whic 
might well have entitled them to be forgotten by others. 
It was at the same time manifest, that, whatever admis- 
sions he might be inclined to make respecting his own de- 
linquencies, the inordinate measure of the punishment 
dealt out to him had sunk deeply into his mind; and with 
the usual effect of such injustice, drove him also to be un- 
just himself—so much so, indeed, as to impute to the 

uarter to which he now traced all his ill fate, a feeling of 
fixed hostility to himself, which would not rest, he thought, 
even at his grave, but continue to persecute his memory, 
as it was now embittering his life. So strong was this im- 
pression upon him, that, during one of our few intervals 
of seriousness, he conjured me, by our friendship, if, as he 
both felt and hoped, I should survive him, not to let un- 
merited censure settle upon his name; but while I sur- 
rendered him up to condemnation where he deserved it, 
to vindicate him where aspersed. How undless and 
wrongful were these apprehensions, the early death which 
he so often predicted and sighed for has enabled us, un- 
fortunately, but too soon to testify. So far from having 
to defend him against any such assailants, an unworthy 
voice or twu, from persons more injurious as friends than 
as enemics, is all thet I find raised in ge | to his name; 
while by few, I am inclined to think, would a generous 
amnesty over his grave be more readily and cordially con- 
curred in than by her, among whose numerous virtues a 
forgiving charity towards himself was the only one to 
which she had not yet taught him to render justice.” 

A Double.—In a letter addressed to Mr. Murray, dated 
October 6, Lord B. tells the following singular story :— 
**+ In the latter end of 1811, I met, one evening, at the 
Alfred, my old school and form-fellow, Peel, the Irish 
Secretary. He told me that, in 1810, he met me, as he 
thought, in St. James’s-street, but we without 
speaking. He mentioned this, and it was denied as im- 
possible, I being then in Turkey. A day or two after. 
ward, he pointed out to his brother a person on the oppo- 
site side of the ~ ** There,” said he, ** isthe man I 
took for Byron.” His brother instantly answered, “* Why, 
it is Byron, and no one else.” But this is not all; I was 
seen by somebody to write down my name amongst the 
inquirers after the King’s health. Now, at this very 
period, as nearly as I could make out, I was ill of a strong 
fever at Patras, from the malaria. If I had died then, 
this would have been a new ghost story for you.” 

An Extract from Byron’s Diary.—*“ Sketched the out- 
line and drams. pers. of an intended tragedy of Sardana- 
palus, which I have for some time meditated. Took the 
names from Diodorus Siculus. I know the history of 
Sardanapalus, and have known it since I was twelve years 





old—and read over @ passage in the ninth vol. octavo of 
Mitford’s Greece, where he rather vindicates the memory 
of this last of the Assyrians. | 

‘+I carried Teresa the Italian translation of Grillparzer’s 
Sappho, which she promises to read. She quarrelled with 
me because I said that love was not the loftiest theme for 
true tragedy ; and having the advantage of her native 
language, and natural female eloquence, she overcame my 
fewer arguments. I believe she was right. I must put 
more love into * Sardanapalus’ than [ intended. I speak, 
of course, if the times will allow me leisure. That if will 
hardly be a peace-maker. 

** January 14, 1821.—Turned over Seneca’s tragedies. 
Wrote the opening lines of the intended tragedy of Sar. 
danapalus. Rode out some miles into the forest. Misty and 
rainy. Returned—dined—wrote some more of my tragedy. 

** Read Diodorus Siculus—turned over Seneca and some 
other books. Wrote some more of the tragedy. Took a 
glass of grég. After having ridden hard in rainy weather, 
and scribbled, and scribbled again, the spirits (at least 
mine) need a little exhilaration, and I don’t like laudanum 
now as I used todo; so I have mixed a glass of strong 
waters and single waters, which I shall now proceed to 
empry Therefore and thereunto I finish this day’s diary. 

** The effect of all wines and spirits upon me is, how- 
ever, strange. It scttles, but it makes me gloomy,— 
gloomy at the very moment of their effect, and not gay 
hardly ever. But it composes for a time, though sullenly. 

** January 15, 1821.—Weather fine. Received visits. 
Rode out into the forest—fired pistols) Returned home— 
dined—dipped into a volume of Mitford’s Greece—wrote 
part of a scene of Sardanapalus. Went out—heard some 
music—heard some politics. More Ministers from the 
other Italian Powers gone to Congress. War seems cer- 
tain ; in that case, it will be a savage one. Talked over 
various important matters with one of the initiated. At 
ten and half returned home. 

** T have just thought of something odd. In the year 
1814, Moore, * the poet,’ par excellence, and he deserves 
it—and I were going together in the same carriage to dine 
with Earl Grey, the Capo Politico of the remaining 
Whigs. Murray, the magnificent, the illustrious pub- 
lisher of that name, had just sent me a Java Gazette, I 
know not why or wherefore. Pulling it out by way of 
curiosity, we found it to contain a dispute—the said Java 
Gazette—on Moore’s merits and mine. I think, if I had 
been there, that I could have saved them the trouble of 
disputing on the subject ; but there is fame for you at six- 

-twenty! Alexander had conquered India at the same 
age; but I doubt if he was disputed about, or his con- 
quests compared with those of Indian Bacchus, at Java. 

**It was great fame to be named with Moore, greater 
to be compared with him, greatest—pleasure—at least, to 
be with him ; and me an odd coincidence that we should 
be caine together while they were quarrelling about us 
beyond the equinoctial line. 

*¢ Well, the same evening I met Lawrence, the painter, 
and heard one of Earl Grey's daughters—a fine, tall, 
spirit-looking girl, with much of the patrician thorough. 
bred look of her father, which I dote upon—play on the 
harp, so modestly and ingeniously, that she looked music. 
Well, I would rather have had my talk with Lawrence, 
who talked delightfully, and heard the girl, than have had 
all the fame of Moore and me put together. 

‘¢ The only pleasure of fame is, that it paves the way to 

leasure ; and the more intellectual our pleasure, the better 

r the pleasure and for.us too. It was, however, agree- 
able —— heard our fame before dinner, and a girl's 





EATRAORDINARY CAVERN. 


(From the Dublin Literary Gasette ) 


About two miles from the city of Kilkenny, in the 
neighbourhood of the Park-house of the Dunmore 
family, occupied by the Duke of Ormond, are a num- 
ber of caves, ascurious, perhaps, as any mentioned 
in history, those of Antiparos, in the Archipelago, ex- 
cepted. They are thus described by a visitor to them: 

“ After a difficult descent of about one hundred 
feet, the entrance into this subterranean world is 
gained. The oo of the first cavern is un- 
commonly awful, and gives rise to the idea of aGothic 
structure, d in ruin. The solemnity of this 
place is not a little increased in its effect by contrast 
with the gaiety of those scenes which present them- 
selves on every side previous to our entering it. The 
floor is uneven, and stones or rocks of various sizes 
are scattered over it, The sides are composed of 





ragged rock, in some parts covered with moss, and 
in others curiously frosted; and from the arched 
roof several huge rocks project, that seem to th 
instant ruin. The circumference of this cave is not 
less than two hundred feet, and its height above fifty, 
There is a small but continual dropping of water 
from the ceiling, and a few petrifactions resembli 
icicles. This place has its inhabitants, for, on en. 
tering it, yen are surprised with a cenfused n 
occasioned by a multitude of wild pigeons, disturket 
by your intrusion. From this apartment there is 
passage to the left, where, by a small ascent, a hole 
is gained, resembling the mouth of an oven, but 


larger, which introduces you to a place where, by 


the help of torches, (daylight being entirely exclud 
a surprising scene of monstrous stones piled on each 
other, and chequered with various colours, tremen, 
dous rocks, and an infinity of stalactites, presents it.' 
self. Nature, one would imagine, designed the first 
cave as a preparative for what remains to be 
By it the eye is familiarized with uncommon and 
awful objects, and the mind totally fortified against 
those terrors, the natural result of a combination of 
appearances so surprising, terrific, and menacing, 
The spectator flatters himself that he has nothing 
to behold more awful, nor any thing more dangerous 
to meet, than what he finds in the first cavern. But 
he soon discovers his mistake, for the bare want of 
that light which dresses nature with gaiety, is alone 
sufficient to render the second far more dreadful. In 
the first place he fancies ruin frowns upon him from 
several parts; but in this it is more immediately 
threatened from a thousand rocks, rudely piled on 
each other, bursting in on him from the bending 
sides, or pendant from the roof, while, by one false 
step, you are dashed to — in the precipice be- 
neath. It would indeed be impracticable to. range 
over the apartment had not nature, as if studious of 
thesafety of the curious, caused spars to shoot from the 
surface of the rocks, which prevent your feet fromslip- 
ing beneath, and at the side serve as ladders, where. 
by you can ascend or descend with tolerable facility. 
This astonishing passage leads to an apartment far 
more curious than any of the rest. On entering it 
one is induced to believe himself in some ancient 
temple, decorated with all the expense and magnifi- 
cence of art; yet, notwithstanding the splendour and 
beauty that catches the eye on every side, there is 
something of solemnity in the fashion of the place 
which causes itself to be felt by the most indifferent 
spectator. The floor is covered with a crystalline 
substance, and the sides, in many places, incrusted 
with the same, fashioned in style not unlike the 
Gothic style of ornament, and the top is embossed 
with inverted pyramids of the like beautifully white 
and lucid a At the points of — . actites 
are perpetually hanging drops of pellucid water; 
for when one falls another succeeds. PThese splendi 
gems contribute not a little to the glorious appear- 
anee of the roof, which, when illuminated, appears 
as if formed of the purest crystal. Here, also, 
are three extraordinary and beautiful congelations, 
which, without the aid of a strong imagination, may 
be taken for an organ, an altar, and a cross. The 
former (except when strictly examined) appears to 
bea —— work of art, and is of a considerable 
size; the second is of a simple form, rather long 
than square, and the cross reaches from the floor to 
the roof, which may be about twenty feet. These 
curious figures are produced by the water which 
distils from the upper part of the cave, impreg- 
nated with lime, which, by gradual petrifaction, 
peed at length those forms now so pleasing. 
When this curious apartment has been sufficiently 
examined, the guides lead you a considerable way 
through winding passages, until a glimmering light 
agreeably surprises you. Here your journey—& 
quarter of a mile from the entrance—terminates; 
but on returning to the first cavern, an entrance into 
other apartments as extensive, though less curious, 
presents itself. The p into some are so low, 
that you are em ps to creep through them; by 
these you proceed till the noise of a subterraneous 


river is heard ; but further none have ventured.” 
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ESE aa 
THE BELGIC VOLUNTEERS. 


tn the last number of the United Service Journal 


is a very lively and excellent paper on the 
Oe nie Be 4 From this well-informed, 


sensible, and amusing article, we copy an account 


revolution in Belgium. 


of the Franches Compagnies. 


« These companies certainly cut an extraordinary 
figure; of all sizes, and in all costumes, with bayo- 
nets and without ; some with rusty muskets, and 
some without any; generally, however, all are 
armed. Their officers are as droll to look at as the 
men. Perhaps no costume is so unbecoming as a 
mixture of military and citizen’s dress. I have 
iust returned from seeing one of these parties set 
out to seek the enemy. They formed opposite the 
it was long before they got 
shufled into any thing like order; the rear-rank 


Palace du Roi, an 


men had got into the front, and others had changed 
their places, in order to march near an acquaint- 
ance. They returned to their former position with 
regret, consoling themselves'with ‘ Ah! never mind, 
saon ami; we will soon alter that when once we get 
enroute” When all was ready, there was a call for 
the major, who was nowhere to be found; after a 
time he appeared, running out of the Palace ; a little 


man, in a blue and red hussar cap, and a suit of 


blue to match, bound with red, carrying under his 
arm a huge, heavy, dragoon sword. He had brought 
an offer of money from the authorities, -The cap- 
tain said aloud, ‘ We thank the authorities, but we 
have enough in our pockets;’ at which I thought 
a part of the troops manifested some little dis- 
content. This captain looked to me like an attor- 
ney or a greffier ; he wore a low-crowned hat, and 
had a brown great-coat rolled transversely across 
his breast, like a cartouche-belt ; he had no sword, 
but four horse-pistols stuck in his girdle, amply 
supplied its place. The lieutenant was a monstrous 
tall fat man, who appeared utterly incapable of sup- 
porting fatigue ; he had a great swaddle in his gait, 
and could with difficulty keep his sword-belt from 
slipping off his monstrous waist, which was more cir- 
cuitous than his loins, The ensign was a very misera- 
ble, pale young man, who wore his shoe down at the 
heel; he was foot-sore; he had no arms but a short 
sword, apparently made of lead, such as they 
use to fight with in melo-drame. Not a man 
had been shaved for a week, except the captain, 
who looked very smug with his four horse-pistols. 
Nevertheless, they all went off in hearty good will; 
and, after several halts and amendments, at last 
fairly got into the road. I could not help laughing, 
more especially as the last man had a kind of stiff- 
kg and club-foot, and his attempts at marching 
struck me as highly ludicrous. ‘ Oh!’ said a Brus- 
sels gentleman to me, who had witnessed the whole, 
‘these are your devils!’ alluding to the lame volun- 
teer; ‘these are the fellows who fear nothing! they 
have fought like madmen.’ The hero of Brussels, 
at this moment, is undoubtedly the Jambe de Bois ; 
his valorous achievements in the siege, when he 
worked the artillery, with a daring and coolness 
that surpass all praise, have made him the first 
object of public attention. A subscription has been 
raised for him, and he is very gaily attired, in a 
handsome artillery-man’s uniform, blue and red, at 
the national expense. Thc appearance of the 
nounted F'ranches Compagnies, or volunteers, is 
certainly far superior to those on foot, though they 
may not, on that account, be a jot more serviceable. 
Since they consist of persons who can command a 
horse, they can of course afford to dress uniformly. 
They have adopted a graceful and unmilitary cos- 
lume; it consists of a blue blouse, (or smock frock 
of a fine description,) worked about the shoulders, 
td girted in with a black belt. This conceals the 
titizen’s dress, except the lower part of the trowsers, 
fom the knee downwards, which are generally of 
some dark colour ; the cap is of fur, with a long pen- 
dant peak of red or green, with the tri-coloured tassel 
ind atri-coloured cockade in the front among the fur, 


’ 
DOWNFAL OF THE ORDER OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR. 
— 


Library ) 


it lose in 
prived of the ferocity which always follows fanaticism. 
The Holy Land had become a place of vice and de- 
bauchery, as well as a theatre for the display of great 
deeds and noble resolution; and we find, that however 
orderly and regular any army was on its departure from 
Europe, it soon acquired all the habits of immorality and 
improvidence which seemed some inherent quality of that 
unhappy climate. 





of every kind; yet, the one, till its extinction, and both, 


more depravity and crimes than perhaps any other body 
of men could produce. After the capture of Acre, the 
knights of these two orders retreated to Cyprus; and when 
some ineffectual efforts had been made to excite a new 
crusade for the recovery of Pulestine, the Templars 
retired from that country, and, spreading themselves 
throughout their vast possessions in Europe, seem really 
to have abandoned all thought of fighting any more for 
the sepulchre. With the rest of Europe, they spoke of 
fresh expeditions it is true, but in the meanwhile they 
gave themselves up to the luxury, pride, and ambition, 
which, if it was not the real cause of their downfal, at 
least furnished the excuse. Philip the Fair of France, on 
his accession to the throne, showed pores favour to the 
Templars, and keld out hopes that he would attempt to 
establish the Order once more in the land which had given 
it birth. But the Templars were now deeply occupied in 
the politics of Europe itself: their haughty Grand Master 
was almost equal to a king in power, and would fain have 
made kings his. slaves. In the disputes between Philip 
and Boniface VIII, the Templars took the part of the 
Pope, and treated the monarch, in his own realm, with 
insolent contempt: but they knew not the character of 


dictive and avaricious, and the destruction of the Tem- 
plars offered the gratification of both passions: he was also 
calm, bold, cunning, and remorseless; and from the ven- 
geance of such a man it was difficult to escape. The 
vices of the Templars were notorious, and on these it was 
easy to graft crimes of a deeper dye. Reports, rumours, 
accusations, circulated rapidly through Europe; and 
Philip, resolved upon crushing the unhappy order, took 
care that on the very first vacancy, his creature, Bertrand 
de Got, Archbishop of Bordeaux, should be elevated to 
the papal throne. _ Before he suffered the ambitious pre- 
late to be elected, he bound him to grant five conditions, 
four of which were explained to him previously, but the 
fifth’ was to, be kept in secrecy. till after his elevation. 
Bertrand pledged bimself to all these terms; and as soon 
as he had received the triple crown, was informed that the 
last dreadful condition was the destruction of the Order of 
the Temple. He hesitated, but was forced to consent; 
and after various stratagems to inveigle all the principal 
Templars into France, Philip caused them suddenly to 
be arrested throughout his dominions, and had them 
arraigned of idolatry, immorality, extortion, and treason, 
together with crimes, whose very name must not soil this 
page. Mixed with a multitude of charges, both false and 
absurd, were various others too notorious to be confutcd 
by the body, and many which could be proved against 
individuals, Several members of the order confessed 
some of the crimes laid to their charge, and many more 
were afterwards induced to do so by torture; but at a 
subsequent period of the trial, when the whole of the 
papal authority was used to give the proceeding the cha- 
racter of a regular legal inquisition, a number of indi- 
viduals confessed, on the promise of pardon, different 
offences, sufficient to justify rigorous punishment against 
themselves, and to implicate deeply the institution to 
which. they belonged. James de Mollay, however, the 
Grand Master, firmly denied every charge, and defended 
himself and his brethren with a calm and dignified reso- 
lution that nothing could shake. 

It would be useless as well as painful to dwell upon all 
the particulars of their trial, where space is not allowed to 
investigate minutely the facts: it is sufficient to say that 
the great body.of the Templars in lrance were sentenced 
to be imprisoned for life, and a multitude were burnt at 
the stake, where they showed that heroic firmness which 





88 to sit upon the brow; with a brace of pistols 
ada sword, and a-double-barreled fowling-piece,”’ 


they had ever evinced in the field of battle. Their large 


This was peculiarly apparent in the 
two Orders of the Hospital and the Temple, the rules of 
which were particularly calculated to guard against luxury 


during their sojourn in Palestine, were the receptacle of 


— 
aid against the Moors was too necessary to permit of simi- 
lar rigour, and they were generally acquitted in that 


(From the History of Chivatry, by G. P. R. James, Esq., Author | country. In England, the same persecutions were carried 
Of De L’Orme, Se , forming the Fourth Volume of the National | on, but with somewhat of a milder course: and the last 


blow was put to the whole by a council held at Vienne, 


From the period of the fall of Acre, crusades were only | Which formally dissolved the Order, and transferred the 
spoken of; but the spirit of chivalry was perhaps not the | States to the Hospitallers. James de Mollay and the 
less active, though it had taken another course; nor did 
urity by being directed, moderated, and de- 


Grand Prior of France were the last victims, and were 
publicly burnt in Paris for crimes that, beyond doubt, 
they did not commit. To suppose that the Templars 
were ‘guilty of the specific offences attributed to them, 
would be to suppose them a congregation of madmen ; 
but to believe they were a religious or a virtuous order, 
would be to charge all Europe with a geueral and pur- 
poseless conspiracy. 





New Moving Power.—M. Zgiersky, of St. Petersburg, 
the author of several ingenious inventions and scientific 
works, is preparing a publication which will shortly av- 
pear in Latin, in Russ, and in French, and which will 
unfold some secrets of a nature calculated to be generally 
useful. This publication will contain the description of a 
new system for impelling air-balloons against the wind ; 
and of the application of the same principle to put in mo« 
tion carriages and agricultural instruments without the 
asistance of horses or other draught animals, and without 
steam-engines.— Literary Gazette. 





Bell Rock Lighthouse.—During the late gales it has not 
been possible for the Tender to approach the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse during the four weeks or two sets of spring 
tides. On being visited the other day, the light-keepers 
report that several large stones (which they term ¢ra- 
vellers,) have been thrown upon the rock from deep water 
—and that a considerable she/f of 18 inches in thickness 
has been lifted off **Smith's Ledge.” Since the com. 
pletion of the lighthouse in 1810, several such indications 
ave been given that this sunken reef has at one time been 
an island, and that its waste is still in progress.—Scotsman, 
Creation of the World.—The Russian almanack counte 
7888 years since the creation of the world.—Liierary Ga- 
zetle.——-The Chinese refer the creation to amuch more dise 
tant era than that given in the Russian almanack.—£dit, 
a 





him whose wrath they roused. Philip was at once vin-| Kyj, 








» NUMEROUS FRAUDS having been practised on the 
Publie by unprincipled Shopkeepers, in imposing sass Unt- 
rations of MACASSAR OIL of injurious qualities, instead 
of the Genuine, 

A. ROWLAND anpb SON, 
Sole Proprietors of the Genuine, 
Desirous. of protecting the Public from Impositions, reapect- 
fully solicit Ladies and Gentlemen, on purchasing, not to 
take any without being inclosed with a Pam hiet in a 
wrapper, sealed ateach end with the Nameand Address, 
and signed on the Label in Red. 
“A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,” 
eountersigned ‘‘ ALEX. ROWLAND,” Price 3s. 6d.. 74,, 
10s, 6d., and 21s. per*bottle.—All other Prices, or without 
the Wrapper, are Counterfeits. 
This Oil is composed of Vegetable ingredients, and 
serves the Hair, to the latest period of lffe—promotes a luxu- 
riant growth; produees lasting and beautiful Curls, which 
damp weather or exercise cannot affect; renders Hair that 
is harsh and ary, soft, silky, glossy, elegant, and beautiful; 
is invaluable in the Nursery, a8 due attention to Childrens , 
Hair is of the greatest importance; produces WHISKERS, 


EYEBROWS, & > 
from Cold Winds 
y 





¢c. 
The SKIN and COMPLEXION protected 

and Damp Atmospheres, b 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 
which possesses properties of surpi ising ene: gy, In producing 
delicate White Neck, Hands, and Arms, and imparting a 
beautiful juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

By its soothing and ameliorating —— it immedlately 
allays the smarting irritability of the skin produced by Cold 
Winds or damp atmosphere; assuages Inflammation; heals 
harsh and rough Skin; removes Cutaneous Eruptions, and 
produces a beautiful Complexion; it affords soothing relief 
to Ladies nursing their Offspring in healing Soreness; and 
Gentlemen, after shaving, will find it allay the smarting 
pain, and render the Skin smooth and pleasant: thus to the 
Traveller, whose avocations expose him to various changes 
of weather, it proves an infallible specific, a prom pt resouree, 
and, as conducing to comfort, 4 pleasing appendage and in- 
valuable acquisition. 

Sold in Half-pints at 4s. Gd. each, and Pints at 8s. 6d. each, 
CAUTION.—To prevent [impopition, and by authority of 
the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address 
of the Proprietor is engraved on the Government Stamp, 
affixed on the Cork of each genuine Bottle. 

A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, 

The GENUINE Is Sold by Mrv Danson, Perfumer, 46, Bold- 
street;.Mr. Rennie, Perfumer, 70, Lord-street; Mr. Tetley, 
Perfumer, 49, Church-street; Mr. Gore, Printer, Castle- 
street; E.-Dradford, Olid Haymarket, and 52, Riehmond- 
row; Mr. Newland, Mr. Shirley, and Mr. Whittaker, Per. 
fumers, Liverpool; Mr. Bowden, Perfumer, and Mr. Wil-* 
liams, Perfumer, Chester; and by all Perfumers and Medi- 





possessions were of course confiscated. In Spain, their 


cine Venders throughout Europe, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 








THE ACHILLEAD. 
— 
T0 THE EDITOR. ' 

Sin,—It is a lamentable thing to think of the multitude 
of enemies which a man of genius, talents, and abilities 
has to encounter at the commencement of his literary 
career. The world never can forgive those that offer it 
any thing of a superior description, until the benefactor is 
prostrate in the dusts then comes the cant of lamentation, 
when it is too late for the bright intellectual beam which 
enlightened the world to appreciate its applause. 

Unit enim fulgere suo, qui preegravat artes 

Infra se positas; extinctus amabitur idem, 
The old blind schoolmaster, who was accused in his life- 
time by Waller of writing an “interminable poem upon 
the serpent tempting Eve,”’ met with his share of abuse. 
His grand work was never approved of during his life, 
but when death had * closed the career of Milton,” envy, 
hatred, and malice, and all uncharitableness, subsided, 
and Paradise Lost rose to its high station in the literary 
world. 

These reflections have forcibly entered my mind upon 
reading the abusive declamation of Castigator. I thought 
the first letter malignant enough to gratify the most dis- 
tempered mind, for Castigator owns that he wrote the 
Review ; but I perceive he has, if possible, outstripped 
himself in the race of deadly malice and abusive slander. 
I must apologise for trespassing upon your valuable pages. 
I understand that this unfortunate controversy has attracted 
the attention of numbers of the literary characters who 
read your publication ; and from the opportunities which 
I have of learning their opinions, I am inclined to obey 
the demand which they have unanimously made to refute 
the charges of your malicious correspondent. Castigator 
accuses me of being a tool of Mr. Thomas's. I repel the 
accusation with contempt. Can he indeed suppose that 
there is not one person in this town who is neither willing 
nor able to defend a production as extraordinary as it ig 
stupendous ? What majesty in the design! What har- 
mony in the numbers! What interest in the narrative! 
And yet this amazing work, undertaken by a person un- 
known, an * obscure individual,” is to be supposed to 
attract the attention of no person, because the author is 
unknown as an author in the world of letters. Some cen 
sure him severely for not coming out and feebly feeling 
his way with a few stanzas, or some such trivial attempt: 
but the great and comprehensive mind of this elevated 
writer seems to have scorned the ordinary path. Original 
in all things, he flies out of the darkness which involved 
him, not like an owl, giddy with the newly-seen blaze of 
intellectual light, but boldly he soars on high, like the 
eagle, and seizes the crown of Poetry. Is it then matter 
of astonishment that a few individuals should come for- 
ward as volunteers in the author’s cause? I am theorgan 
of several friends who have associated heart and hand in 
defence of the Achillead, and will concur with all in re. 
senting the invidious aggression of obloquy. But to sup- 
pose that we would suffer Mr. Thomas to twist us to his 
will, is such an absurdity that had Castigator known 
whom he was addressing, we are certain he never would 
have ventured to assert so much. It is-not Mr. Thomas, 
but the author of the Achillead we defend. We do not 
pretend to know. any thing of this person save what he has 
been pleased to detail to us in his beautiful production. 
With regard to the political nature of the work"I have 
before expressed my sentiments. The passages are cer- 
tainly exceedingly ambiguous, and so purposely obscure 
that it is impossible to say decidedly what the author could 


intend. 
. o * e oe oe So 
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I do not intend to discuss politics in the Kaleidoscope, 
from which, as sanctified to belles lettres, you wisely ex- 
clude the * fire of fierce debate,” but I defy Castigator 


to produce a single passage of a political nature from the 
poem that is to say unequivocal and, devoid of ambiguity. 

If the learned censor can burn a phantom of the imagi- 
nation, Gracious Powers! is he going to promulgate such 
@ preposterous doctrine of materialism? What magical 
proceedings are to be used in burning adream? But per- 
haps a man s0 acute, and so eminent for disquisition, has 
an hypothesis of his own for explaining this mental phe- 
nomenon. It isa bane, no doubt concocted in the brain 
of the sleeper, a tangible reality, and not an unsubstantial 
vision. Oh, this age of improvements ! 

Castigator desires me not to inflict my friendship, be- 
cause the author stands in need of greater talents than 
mine. Now this I sincerely think is nothing but merce- 
nary advice, infimating a desire ow his part to coincide 
with us, else what other construction can possibly be put 
on the ** greater talents,” so artfully insinuated, than a 
consciousness of his own superior powers, which are at 
present so sadly misemployed on scurrilous philippics ? 
He must by this time be fully sensible that he has taken 
the wrong side, and let me *‘ add my friendly advice’’ to 
the instigations of reason—The most prudent counsel in a 
bad cause is to concede and conciliate. 

PHILO-ACHILLEAD. 

(+ Those parts of our correspondent’s letter which we 
have obliterated, after they were arranged in the type, are 
inadmissible, as violating our rule not to meddle with 
politics. We did not observe them until the letter gras 
arranged in the pages. 








THE FINE ARTS IN LIVERPOOL. 

We have great pleasure in first giving publicity to the 
following instance of liberality of the Common Couarcil of 
Liverpool. —The following prizes have been adjudged 
by the Common Council for pictures exhibited at the last 
exhibition :— 
£50 for the best picture painted expressly for the exhi- 

bition, to Mr. Robert Lauder, for his painting of the 

*¢ Bride of Lammermoor. 

TO RESIDENT ARTISTS, 
£15 to Mr. Mosses, for his painting, in oil, of ‘* The 

Orphans.” _ : 
£15 to Mr. Austin, for his painting, in water colours, of 

** Llanberris Pass.” 














GOUT, RHEUMATISM, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 

LIFE PILLS, entirely vegetable, discovered by the 
Rev. C. CARRINGTON, Vicar of Berkeley, one of his Majes.- 
ty’s Deputy Lieutenants, &c. for the county of Gloucester.— 
By increasing the quantity of Life and Vigour in every part 
of the system, they enable nature to make incredible efforts 
for the expulsion of Disease before organic destruction. It 
is thus that within the short space of twenty-four hours 
they cure recent and relieve inveterate Colds, Coughs, Rheu- 
matism, Flatulence, Sickness, Pains of the Stomach, Cholic, 
Depression of Spirits, and Nervous Disorders, in all their 
various forms, But their superlative excellence is in Gouty 
Affections of the Stomach, Female Complaints, and the suf- 
fering of enfeebled Youth. In Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 43. 6d. 

HOARE’S ANODYNE EMBROCATION, or IMPROVED 
HEAL ALL, is mt gy ned Sprains end Brulses, Fresh Cuts, 
Burns, and Scalds, Quinsy and Sore Throat, Swellings, 
Chilblains before breaking, &c. &e. No Family having once 
used this preparation will ever be without it. In bottles at 1s. 13d. 
and 2s. 9d. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. ‘ Barryand Son, 
Bristol,” is engraved on the Government Stamp. 


bn —_ 
METHOROCLOGICAL DIARY. 




















a 
[From the Liverpool Courier.) 

Barometer | Extreme| Thermo-| Extreme State of Remarks 
at during | meter 8 |Heat du. Wind at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day. at Noon. Noon. 

ay a ric - : reer 5 
12 {29 95| 83 0} 36 0} 38 O; N.B. |Dense fog. 
13 |29 95] 30 O} 32 O| 38 O-| S.S.E. |Clotdy. 
14 | 29 95| 34 O| 36 O| 37 O| S.E. |Cloudy. 
15 | 2955; 32 O| 34 O| 35 O! S.S.E. |Cloudy. 
16 | 26 50/ 29 Oj} 31 0] 32 O! S.E. |Cloudy. 
17 | 2 31 0| 84 0/37 OO! SS.E. [Cloudy. 
18 }29 35| 35 0} 39 0] 44 0. S.S.E. |Cloudy. 





12th, Remarkably dense fog, with heat; humidity of 
atmosphere throughout the day, 


TEE BEAUTIES OF CHESS. 
* Ludimus effigicm belli.” —ViDa. 
A : 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CCXXXVI, 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 

This position is very simple, but it shows how necessary 
it is to weigh the consequences of every move, however ap. 
parently easy. If white take Queen, he will lose; but he 
wins by pushing Pawn B 5 to B 6. 











SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXXXVII. 
(By George Walker, Esq.) 
White to move and draw, though his situation at first 
view appears hopeless. 





Black, 
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TIDE TABLE. 























Days. Morn.| Even. | Height, Festivals, §c. 
h. m.jh. m,/ft. in. 

Tuesday -.25) 8 28} 9 0|15 2 /Conversion of St. Paul. 
Wednesday26 9 30} 9 57/16 4 |Length of day 8h. 30m. 
Thursday 7 10 21|10 46/17 8 Moon, 2h. 20m. morn, 
Friday ----28)11 9/1) 32/18 7 |Duke of Sussex born. Full 
Saturday -.29/11 54 19 O (Charles I. Martyr. 
Sunday ----30) 0 15} 0 34)19 1 |Septuagesima Sund. King 
Monday «-31| 0 53} 1 13)18 Fs Hilary Term ends. 
Tuesday -- 1} 1 82] 1 51/17 





— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Nicut AsyLum For THE HovsgiEgs Poor,—The letter of Dr, 
Sweetlove, in a preceding column, is entitled to the atten- 
tion of the friends and patrons of the Night Asylum. 

Cuess.—If our correspondent D will look to the conditions of 
the study to which he refers, he will find that each party 
is bound to give check on each move, which would not be 
the case in the event of moving in the way suggested by 
our correspondent. shy 

THE ACHILLEAD=Our correspondent Philo-Achillead seems 
resolved to have the last word; and, as far as we are col 
cerned, let It be so. The author will soon ascertain what 
the public think of his work, by its circulation; and, a& 
friends, we advise him to await that test before he incurs 
further expense. ’ 

Tue Rosper’s Haunt, or A Nicut on BLACKSTONE EDGE—= 
The tale under this title, by our esteemed correspondent 
G.W. shall have a place in the Kaleidoscope, now that the 
story of the “ Dead of the Wreck” has been brought toa 
termination, 


————_—_—_—_——— — 


Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTOS 
SMITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 











17th, Rain during night. 


Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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